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thought: much concerning that development may be learned from the present 
volume. Furthermore, there are current caricatures of Hegel's views which 
too frequently are mistaken for his real views: this work will doubtless do much 
to destroy these phantoms and to emphasize what it is that Hegel really teaches 
That this ignorance and misconstruction should be done away with, every one, 
regardless of his personal opinion concerning the value of the Hegelian phi- 
losophy, will readily admit. The author states that his primary aim is to 
introduce Hegel to his fellow-countrymen, continuing the work begun by Vera 
and Benard. But he has done more than this. He has added to philosophical 
literature a book that is of permanent value, one that deserves to be, and 

doubtless will be, widely read. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

The Evolution of Educational Theory. By John Adams. London, Macmillan 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — pp. vii, 410. 
This is the initial volume of a series entitled "The Schools of Philosophy" 
which has been undertaken under the editorship of Sir Henry Jones of the 
University of Glasgow. After pointing out the indispensable character of 
the historical approach in philosophy, the editor says in his General Preface: 
"The literature of this country is rich in many respects; but it contains no 
History of Philosophy which is based on this conception or which presents 
with even approximate adequacy the evolution of the central conceptions of 
human experience. ... It is the aim of the present series to remove this 
defect and to give to English readers of philosophy a history of the movement 
of philosophical thought whose appeal is more intimate than any which can be 
transmitted through a foreign medium." It is announced that The History 
of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle by Professor John Burnet, and of 
Modern Philosophy from Holies to Reid by Professor Stout, will be published 
shortly. Other volumes announced in this series are: From Descartes to Kant 
by Professor Latta; Hegel and his Idealist Successors by the Editor; and 
Political Philosophy by Dr. R. A. Duff of the University of Glasgow. 

The volume before us, by the professor of Education in the University of 
London, scarcely fulfils the expectations aroused by the emphasis on the im- 
portance of the historical method in the Editor's General Preface and by the 
title of the book itself. It is rather a classification and discussion in the light 
of philosophical principles of certain fundamental theories of education. As 
the author states his own method of procedure "In view of the prevailing 
conflict between classification and chronology, it will be well not to pay too 
much attention to the chronological element, and certainly not to adopt it 
as a guiding principle after the Renaissance. Instead of taking the period at 
which each of the post-Renaissance theories was at its height and giving a 
cross-section of educational thought at that time, the better plan will be to 
take up each of the theories, and show its relation to the development of edu- 
cational theory, as a whole. . . . This will always imply a to and fro movement 
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in the discussion of any theory. . . . This book does not profess to be a history 
of educational theory, and makes no pretence of giving a chronological account 
of all the happenings that mark the process by which our present stage of 
educational theory has been reached" (pp. 103-104). 

It is obvious that this is a difficult program to carry through, and the im- 
pression which one receives from the book as a whole suggests the question 
whether some other plan of arrangement would not have been more satis- 
factory. The frequent "to and fro movement" obscures the unity, the re- 
lation of the theory under discussion to "the development of educational theory 
as a whole." This impression is strengthened, I think, by the overloading of 
the discussion through references to a multitude of subordinate topics. The 
result is that the reader has difficulty in discovering and following the general 
direction and relations of the evolutionary movement. This criticism, how- 
ever, applies to the book as a whole rather than to its discussion of individual 
problems and theories. Professor Adams treats in an admirable way the most 
fundamental problems of current educational theory, and often succeeds in 
overcoming the oppositions and contradictions of the old formulations by the 
employment of a more concrete logic and more modern principles of analysis. 
This is especially evident in the discussion of the relation of Formal Discipline 
and Specific Education, which forms in a sense the central topic of the volume. 
The author always shows his acquaintance with the most recent literature 
on educational problems, particularly the experimental investigations which 
have been carried on in this country. The idealistic philosophy on which he 
bases his theory of education is hospitable to the results of all kinds of physical 
and experimental inquiries. Indeed even an experimentalist might be inclined 
to criticise Professor Adams for the somewhat unquestioning faith which 
he places in mental tests. 

The volume has the following chapter headings: The Nature and Scope 
of Educational Theory; The Data of Education; The Historical Aspect of 
Educational Theory; The Prehistoric Stage; The Social and the Individual 
Aim in Education; Specific Education; The Educational Organon; Humanism; 
Naturalism; The Idealistic Basis of Education; The Mechanical View; The 
Educational Outlook. 

J. E. C. 

Immanuel Kants Leben. Dargestellt von Karl VorlXnder. Leipzig, 

Verlag von Felix Meiner, 191 1. — pp. xi, 223. 

This volume is a supplement to the edition of Kant's Complete Works which 
appeared a few years ago under the general editorship of Vorlander as a part 
of the well-known " Philosophische Bibliothek." As Vorlander points out, 
the usual accounts of Kant's life are drawn from Schubert's biography which 
was published sixty years ago, and which is now quite inadequate in the light 
of the results which the investigation of recent years have brought to light. 
It was therefore an important service to bring together these scattered results, 
and from them to give in brief compass a new account of Kant's life. Only 



